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THE DISADVANTAGED AMERICAN 


A farmhouse on gulley-streaked red dirt in the South and a tarpaper shack on the 
edge of a big city a thousand miles away seemingly have no common bond. But their 
communities find in them a mutual problem--they house the disadvantaged Americans, 
"the last to be hired, the first to be fired, and the least able to manage the finan- 
cial resources they may have." 





Educating the disadvantaged is becoming such a crisis problem to the country's 
public schools that the Educational Policies Commission, jointly sponsored by the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School Administrators, 
is looking for some answers to it. EPC's secretary, James E. Russell, presented a 
status report on the new project at the AASA Philadelphia meeting this week. He told 
the administrators: 





@ Unless the trend is reversed, half of the population of the large American 
city in 1970 will be disadvantaged persons, "alienated from constructive 
participation in the society.'' Large-city schools now contain one million 
children from limited backgrounds, and their proportion is rising. 





Increasing farm technology is: forcing the unemployable off the land into 
the cities, where they also are unable to adjust. Social deterioration 
continues for those who remain in the rural areas. "Thus, while the mo- 
bility of the disadvantaged American forces his plight to public atten- 
tion," Russell said, "he still presents a grave problem even when he does 
not move." 





"Disadvantaged children" present special problems to the schools. Russell 
described the children as "indifferent to responsibility and unable to 
concentrate on learning, who have physical defects, poor health habits, 
inadequate communication skills, socially unacceptable behavior, limited 
aspirations, and little experience of cultural participation." 





The modern public school, according to Russell's preliminary report, "is an insti- 
tution of the advanced, industrial culture...established for another kind of child." 
Schools in underprivileged areas have not met the needs of disadvantaged children. 








Action that is needed: the school must overcome the hostility of the disadvan- 
taged child to the school environment. This calls for smaller classes, more teacher 
time for individual attention, and increased use of special services. 


"All these cost money," Russell said. "They do not cost as much, however, as must 
be spent on other social services if the teaching function is not successfully per- 
formed. Of all the ways open to the society to deal with the problem of the disad- 
vantaged, the school is the cheapest. It is also the one most consistent with the 
American tradition of human dignity and equal opportunity. And it is the only one 
which is tinged with hope." 
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LS There may be a lull in the debate over the school assistance bills (HR 
= == 4970 and S 1021) because Congress will be taking a long week end as an 
NEWS Easter holiday while committee staffs work on the reports soon to be 





= issue stirring up the most controversy. The liberal Catholic weekly, The 
FRONT Commonweal, which is without official standing but widely influential 
among Catholics, came out editorially supporting President Kennedy's po- 
sition that aid to private schools should not be included in the general 
bill for assistance to public schools. Elsewhere, however, Catholic lay- 
men and members of the hierarchy were pressing demands for inclusion of aid to private 
schools in the same bill with the public schools. 














The Commonweal, in a lead editorial, said it should now be abundantly clear that there 
is no single Catholic point of view in the matter. It added that acceptance of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's proposal that the issue of loans to private schools be considered sepa- 
rately would represent a substantial concession on the part of Catholics. However, the 
magazine said Catholics should make this concession if it proves necessary to passage of 
the Administration bill. 





Former Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Arthur Flemming, now president-elect of 
the University of Oregon, supported the idea of federal loans to private schools in 
testimony given to the House education subcommittee. Such loans, he said, should be 
made at an interest cost comparable to what the government pays for money it borrows. 
The loans, he said, should pay for themselves and not become a drain on the Treasury. 





. Controversies surrounding federal school support and the prospect that Congress 
might not pass this legislation for some months prompted Utah's Governor George Clyde to 
sign a school bill and a tax measure to finance it, although he had previously disap- 
proved. The tax measure is expected to produce $15 million a year by increasing the 





made. However, debate continues outside of Congress, with the religious @ 2 


sales tax to 2% percent. The governor said he had not wanted to approve the tax measure @® x 


while the legislature was in session because he feared other demands would be made on 
the revenue, but he reconsidered in face of a possible delay in federal aid. 


Yr Does consolidation of high schools pay off? Differing answers came this week from 
widely separated parts of the country. In North Carolina the Winston-Salem Journal and 
Sentinel, reviewing a 10-year-old consolidation program there, found that it worked ef- 
fectively, resulting in better education, better discipline. In Minneapolis the state 
board of education flashed a caution signal. It voted not to move, at least for the 
present, toward raising the number of courses required for high-school graduation, on 
the ground that a regulation requiring this would arouse resentment among legislators 
from areas with small schools. The board also delayed setting higher minimum enroll- 
ments for high schools. 








P Speakers and discussions at the National Science Teachers Association meeting in 
Chicago this week stressed one point: science teaching is necessary and valuable for 
all citizens, not just scientists. In an address at the annual banquet, Glenn Seaborg, 
recently appointed chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, said that one of the main 
problems of science teaching is its proper integration into an orderly sequence "and the 
relation of these courses as a whole to other fundamental parts of high-school curricula." 
He predicted that high-school science courses will become "tougher," and that this will 
influence the content of both elementary and college science. Science teachers, he said, 
should have a B.A. or B.S. degree with a major in the field they are teaching, but only 
6,000 of the 22,000 science teachers entering into service annually are fully accredited. 








> Harvard University seniors will be able to do a good turn for the secondary-school e@ 4 


teachers whom they consider outstanding. Beginning this spring, annual awards of $1,250 
will be given at each commencement to four teachers nominated by graduating Harvard stu- 
dents. A special faculty committee will make the final selections. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
March 30, 1961 


Man in the Middle 


He =6The President's leadership in the school aid legislation fight will get 
major attention on NBC's April 11 special, "JFK--Report No. 2."" The hour- 
long report will assess the first 82 days of the Administration. Unless last- 
minute crises intervene, this will include depth coverage of the education pro- 
posals and the parochial-school opposition, and President Kennedy's position. 
(Tuesday, April 11, 10-11 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 





Home-Grown and Imported Problems 


The built-in "class bias" of IQ tests has long penalized the slum child, how- 
ever intrinsically bright--but Harper's this month honors three schools that be- 
lieve and prove that such pupils can achieve. ''The Good Slum Schools," by Martin 
Mayer, first describes Central High in Kansas City. Over half of its students 
are Negro, of low socio-economic level, yet counseling and stress on achievement 
have increased the number of its college-goers and scholarship-winners vastly. 
New York City's Junior High #43 (showplace of the "Higher Horizons" program) does 
the same, providing extra cultural opportunities too. Mayer cites Pueblo High 
School in Tucson, Arizona, for a different approach. It strives to interest 
children in education for itself, not for future status. This article (adapted 
from Mayer's forthcoming book, The Schools) makes thoughtful reading for school- 
men in any city with educational "depressed area" pockets. 








"Crash" programs that have brought ill-prepared young Africans to the U.S. 
for college are a real peril for us and them, says another Harper's writer. Al- 
bert G. Sims, vice-president of the Institute of International Education, is 
author of "Africans Beat On Our College Doors."" From first-hand observation he 
tells how such education campaigns have become political fodder in many emerging 
states. Poor screening and bad placement may actually harm foreign relations, 
he warns. A knowledgeable and candid report to be read by school systems or 
teachers college officials considering any participation in such projects. 


(April Harper's, going on sale today) 
Harper s y 





The Thinking Man’s Teacher 


HE The growing interest in basic research about the actual process of learning 

~ makes this week end's "Meet the Professor" program especially timely. Host 
Harold Taylor talks with Professor Jerome Bruner of the Harvard Department of 
Psychology. They'll discuss recent experiments about steps in the thinking pro- 
cess. Professor Bruner, who declares, "There is no subject that cannot be 
taught,"’ has written extensively about what takes place in the mind of a person 
learning. , (Sunday, April 2, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





+ Nore: Cueck Locat Listincs For LATE CHANGES. 
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fii? A mind-prober on "Meet the Professor" April 2 is followed April 9 by a 
~ past-prober--archeologist George Mylonas from Washington University, St. 
Louis. A Greek-American, he spent thirty years unearthing ruins in the area. 
He'll recall thrilling finds like the fabled city of Mycenae. A good assign- @ 
ment for high-school world history classes. 
(Sunday, April 9, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Ourselves as Ivan Sees Us 


In_or out of schools, Russians get no help from books in forming any kind 
of independent view of Americans. Nicholas DeWitt of the Russian Research Cen- 
ter at Harvard illustrates this in the New York Times Magazine. "Our Image in 
Soviet Textbooks" chronicles the consistent distortion of our history, daily 
lives, and attitudes. What's more, readers get only fragmentary impressions of 
us from snippets scattered through articles and books--there is no single book 
in the Soviet Union devoted solely to the U.S.! This is an interesting study to 
compare with our own coverage of modern Russia; it's in last Sunday's issue, 
just now arriving for many out-of-town subscribers and libraries. 

(March 26 New York Times Magazine) 














Tapping the Talent 


_ Two potential sources of more good teachers are noted during Teaching Ca- 
reer Month by two women's magazines. '"'Women, Too, Need Vocational Guidance" in 
Cosmopolitan tells about licensed adult counseling centers that are steering 
many successful women from other fields to rewards in teaching. A Glamour re- 
port, "Young Women Today," observes that more coeds are training now for a two- 
stage career, planning on a classroom post after family-rearing. 

(April Cosmopolitan and Glamour, on sale now) 











Summer Job Hunt 








It's tougher for students to get a job this year. But you can find one if @ 
you start now and know where and how to look, says Changing Times, suggesting 
college placement offices as the best place to begin your search. 'Summer Jobs 


for Students" looks at the employment possibilities in industry, federal govern- 
ment, summer camps, and local jobs (the younger set will find their jobs around 
their own back yard), advised "a little ingenuity and perseverance will go a 
long way to getting you employed." (April Changing Times, available now) 





¥ Press Time 


Authoritative spokesmen for Catholic and Protestant religious schools will 
~* oppose each other a week from today on TV's "Face the Nation."' The debate 
is titled, "Should Private and Parochial Schools Receive Federal Aid?" Speaking 
in favor will be Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the department of edu- 
cation, National Catholic Welfare Conference. He was the major Catholic spokes- 
man at the recent Congressional hearings. Against the proposition will be Dr. 
Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, director of information for the Missouri Synod of the 
Lutheran Church--the Synod that operates almost half of U.S. Protestant paro- 
chial schools. The program will be broadcast live from Atlantic City, with CBS 
correspondent Howard K, Smith moderating. 

(Thursday, April 6, 10-10:30 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 
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FROM CRATES TO CLUSTERS 


With little ceremony, and not much sentiment, the eggcrate philosophy of school ar- 
chitecture is on the way out. Cautiously, but decidedly, architects, superintendents, 
nd school boards are breaking away from the traditional box rooms in a row to provide 
for two concepts in education: the increasing learning maturity of students and the 


need for flexibility (in order to expand, provide for changing needs, and provide for a 
variety of uses). 





Blueprints of current and future school architectural trends were gathered together 
and exhibited for the thousands of administrators attending the American Association of 
School Administrators regional meetings at San Francisco, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. 
The 250 school building plans selected for the exhibit were all different, prepared for 
specific building problems, but they included these distinctive features, as outlined 
by Shirley Cooper, associate executive secretary of AASA: 





The geodesic dome; planetariums; use of signal lights instead of bells; air condi- 
tioning; inside classrooms; more extensive use of modules in construction; growing 
awareness that schools need a general area like a commons, as well as more conventional 
instructional space; movable storage facilities; replacement of clerestory lighting with 
skylight bubbles; a move away from flat roofs; fewer separate auditoriums and more cafe- 
toriums; library-cafeterias; and increased attention to outdoor space with more courts 
and less "stay-off-the-grass" decorative space. 





Additionally, the plans show that space is more fluid and less restrictive. Clusters 
of classrooms are interspersed with open courts. Class sizes vary from 10 to as many 
as 300. ‘Students and teachers are given special individual work areas. The function of 
the library is broadening and it is becoming the center of school activities. 





Paul Miller, superintendent at Syracuse, N.Y., described the typical "Schoolhouse, 
975" at the AASA Philadelphia meeting: a community cultural center for all ages, day 
and night, all year; its imaginative architecture a pattern for all buildings; air con- 
ditioned; less cost because of industrial research; adapted for pushbutton TV, radio, 
films, and records; laboratory approach to all branches of instruction; arranged for 
master teaching teams;, two-way TV between home and school; and individual instruction 

("There will be no onlookers in the back row"). 








The jury of architects and superintendents which selected the 1961 School Building 
Architectural Exhibit also singled out several dozen for special citation. Special 
features from a few of these are mentioned below: 


@ Julian Parker Elementary School at Stuart, Fla., is a hexagonal cluster 
plan. Classrooms are arranged in pairs for the sharing of supplies and 


equipment. Sliding glass doors help ventilation. Gardens adjoin each 
classroom. 





@ Self-contained classrooms surround a commons area in each unit of the 
Underwood Hills Elementary School, Omaha, Neb. Movable cabinets are 
used as space dividers between classrooms and permit easy conversion of 
classroom space. 





@ The West Campus High School at Waukegan, I1l., provides conference rooms 
in the academic areas, office spaces for teachers, and glassed-in alcoves 
for growing green plants in the biology department. 








@ Outdoor and indoor spaces are blended together in the Grandview School at 
6 LaPuente, Calif. Outdoor classrooms are provided under roof overhangs, 
and it also includes an indoor-outdoor stage and library. Folding doors 
separate the work alcoves from general classroom areas. 








Charles (Bud) Wilkinson, head football coach, Univ. of Oklahoma, has 

yore been named by President Kennedy to serve, without pay, as director of 

: the national youth fitness program. @ Robert L. Johnson has resigned 
NEWS- as chancellor of Temple Univ., to devote full time to the newly formed @ 
Republican Alliance in Philadelphia. @ John Otts is leaving his posi- 
‘MAKERS tion as assistant superintendent in charge of instruction in the con- 
solidated city-county school system of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
N.C., to become professor of education at Queens College. @ S. J. Kne- 
zevich, professor of education, State Univ. of Iowa, is resigning in 
June to become professor of education at Florida State Univ. e J. Fred Murphy, prin- 
cipal of Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, Ind., was elected president of the 
North Central Assn. at Chicago last week. @ The new president of the National Assn. 
of Women Deans and Counselors is Lillian M. Johnson, dean of women at the Univ. of 
Cincinnati. @ Earl C,. Funderburk, superintendent of schools, Wilmington, N.C., has 
been selected as superintendent of Fairfax County (Va.) schools to succeed W. T. 
Woodson, who retires in June. 
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Marion Cranmore, principal, Burns Park School, Ann Arbor, Mich., has been elected 
president-elect of the Dept. of Elementary School Principals, NEA; her term of office 
will begin June 1, when Martin C, Tate, principal, Grace Court School, Phoenix, Ariz., _ 
now president-elect of DESP, becomes president. @ Frederic S. Hultz, president, 

North Dakota State Univ. of Agriculture and Applied Sciences, has announced his res- 
ignation for reasons of health. @e William M. Swisher, supervisor of construction and 
maintenance, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union High Schools and Phoenix College System, has been 
appointed chairman of the research committee in maintenance and operations of the 

Assn. of School Business Officials of the U.S. and Canada. 














> At the request of the Kansas State Teachers Assn. and the Kansas Assn. of School 
Administrators, the American Assn. of School Administrators has appointed a special 
committee to inquire into the summary dismissal of Wendell Godwin, superintendent of 
schools at Topeka. The committee will arrive in Topeka today to start its inquiry. 
The committee members are: William Jansen, former superintendent of schools, New 
York, N.Y.; Forrest E. Conner, superintendent of schools, St. Paul, Minn.; James F,. 
Redmond, superintendent of schools, New Orleans, La.; Frank L. Schlagle, superintend- 
ent of schools, Kansas City, Kan.; Homer Wadsworth, school board member, Kansas City, 
Mo.; and Mrs. Funston Eckdall, Emporia, Kan., former president of the Kansas State 
School Boards Assn, 








p> Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, and his former teacher of 30 
years ago, Warren L. McCabe, administrative dean of Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., received the 1961 Golden Key Awards, presented at the Philadelphia con- 
vention of the American Assn. of School Administrators. Selected for his contribu- 
tion to the national welfare by the Golden Key Council, representing seven national 
educational organizations, Admiral Burke told the AASA meeting that trained men for 
the nation's new weapons system are in short supply. "If tomorrow, for example," he 
said, "we converted all of our ships to nuclear power, we would be unable to send 
them to sea...because we would have run out of people qualified to operate the re- 
actors."' He predicted that future battles "will be won in the classroom." 
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